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THE WORKMANSHIP OF 
"A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM" 

BY SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COTJCH 



Dr. Jowett, famous Master of Balliol — 

But in the manner of Sterne I must break off, here at the 
outset, to recall that figure, so familiar to me in youth, as every 
morning he crossed the quad beneath my bedroom window in 
a contiguous college for an early trot around its garden; a 
noticeable figure, too — small, rotund, fresh of face as a cherub, 
yet with its darting gait and in its swallow-tailed coat curi- 
ously suggestive of a belated Puck surprised by dawn and 
hurrying to 

hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 

Dr. Jowett, let me resume, used to maintain that after 
Shakespeare the next creative genius in our literature was 
Charles Dickens. 

As everybody knows, Dickens left an unfinished novel behind 
him; and a number of ingenious writers from time to time have 
essayed to finish the story of Edwin Drood, constructing the 
whole from the fragment — yet not from the fragment only, 
since in the process they are forced into examining the plots 
of other novels of his; so into recognizing that his invention 
had certain trends — certain favorite stage-tricks, artifices, 
cliches — which it took almost predicably; and so to argue, 
from how he constructed by habit, how he probably would 
have constructed this tale. 

I do not propose, in a paper on "A Midsummer-Night's 
Dream," to attempt an ending for Edwin Drood, but I suggest 
that if inventive criticism, driven up against such an obstacle 
to Drood, turns perforce to examine Dickens's habitual trends 
of invention, his favorite artifices and cliches, the same process 
may be as serviceable in studying the workmanship of the 
greater artist, Shakespeare. 
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For example, no careful reader of Dickens can fail to note 
his predilection for what I will call denouement by masked bat- 
tery. At the critical point in story after story, and at a moment 
when he believes himself secure, the villain is "rounded on" 
by a supposed confederate or a supposed dupe, a concealed 
battery is opened, catches him unawares, levels him with his 
machinations to the ground. Thus Monks brings about the 
crisis of Oliver Twist; thus Ralph Nickleby and Uriah Heep 
come to exposure; thus severally Jonas and Mr. Pecksniff in 
Martin Chuzzlewit; thus Quilp and Brass in The Old Curiosity 
Shop. Thus Haredale forces the conclusion of Barnaby Rudge; 
thus in Bleak House Lady Dedlock (though she, to be sure, 
cannot be reckoned among the villains) is hunted down. Hunted 
Down, in fact, the name of one of Dickens's stories, might serve 
for any other of a dozen. Sometimes the denouncer — old Chuz- 
zlewit, Mr. Micawber, Mr. Boffin — reaches his moment after 
a quite incredibly long practice of dissimulation. But always 
the pursuit is patient, hidden; always the coup sudden, dramatic, 
enacted before witnesses; always the trick is essentially the same 
— and the guilty one, after exposure, usually goes off and in one 
way or another commits suicide. 

I instance one only among Dickens's pet devices. But he 
had a number of them — and so had Shakespeare. 

Take the trick of the woman disguised in man's apparel. 
It starts with Julia in "The Two Gentlemen of Verona." It 
runs (and good reason why it should, when we consider that 
all women's parts were acted by boys) right through the come- 
dies and into "Cymbeline." Portia, Nerissa, Jessica (these 
three in one play); Rosalind, Viola, Imogen — each in turn 
masquerades thus, and in circumstances that, unless we take 
stage convention on its own terms, beggar credulity. 

The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen, 

but not in the sense that Bassanio and Gratiano forget. Is 
it credible that Bassanio shall catch no accent, no vibration, 
to touch, awaken, thrill his memory during all that long scene 
in the Doge's court, or afterward when challenged to part with 
his ring? Translated into actual life, is it even conceivable? 
Let us take another device — that of working the plot upon 
a shipwreck, shown or reported. (There is perhaps no better 
way of starting romantic adventures, misadventures, meetings, 
recognitions, as there is no better wajf to strip men more dra- 
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matically of all trappings that cover their native nobility or 
baseness.) "The Comedy of Errors" and "Pericles" are pivoted 
on shipwreck; by shipwreck Perdita in "The Winter's Tale" is 
abandoned on the magical seacoast of Bohemia. "Twelfth 
Night" takes its intrigue from shipwreck, and, for acting pur- 
poses, opens with Viola's casting-ashore. 

Viola. What country, friends, is this? 

Captain. Illyria, lady. 

Viola. And what should I do in Illyria? 

My brother he is in Elysium. 

Perchance he is not drown'd — what think you, sailors? 
Captain. It is perchance that you yourself were saved. 

"The Tempest" opens in the midst of shipwreck. In "The 
Comedy of Errors" and in "Twelfth Night" shipwreck leads 
on to another trick — that of mistaken identity, as it is called. 
In "The Comedy of Errors" (again) and "Pericles" it leads 
on to the trick of a long-lost mother, supposed to have perished 
in shipwreck, revealed as living yet and loving. From ship- 
wreck the fairy Prince lands to learn toil and through it to find 
his love, the delicate Princess to wear homespun and find her 
lover. 

One might make a long list of these favorite themes, from 
Shakespeare's pet one of the jealous husband or lover and 
the woman foully misjudged (Hero, Desdemona, Hermione), 
to the trick of the potion which arrests life without slaying it 
(Juliet, Imogen), or the trick of the commanded murderer 
whose heart softens (Hubert, Leonine, Pisanio). But perhaps 
enough has been said to suggest an inquiry by which any reader 
may assure himself that Shakespeare, having once employed a 
stage device with some degree of success, had never the smallest 
scruple about using it again. Rather, I suppose that there was 
never a great author who repeated himself at once so lavishly 
and so economically, still husbanding his favorite themes while 
ever attempting new variations upon them. In the very wealth 
of this variation we find "God's plenty," of course. But so far 
as I dare to understand Shakespeare, I see him as a magnifi- 
cently indolent man, not agonizing to invent new plots, taking 
old ones as clay to his hands, breathing life into that clay; 
anon unmaking, remolding, reinspiring it. We know for a fact 
that he worked upon old plays, old chronicles, other men's 
romances. We know, too, that men of his time made small 
account of what we call plagiarism, and even now define it as 
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a misdemeanor quite loosely and almost capriciously. 1 Shake- 
speare, who borrowed other men's inventions so royally, de- 
lighted in repeating and improving his own. 

Now it has been pretty well established by scholars that 
the earlier comedies of Shakespeare run in the following chrono- 
logical order: "Love's Labour's Lost," "The Comedy of Errors," 
"The Two Gentlemen of Verona," "A Midsummer-Night's 
Dream." It may, indeed, be argued that "The Comedy of 
Errors" came before " Love's Labour's Lost," but whether it did 
or did not matters very little to us ; so let us take the four in the 
order generally assigned by conjecture. 

In the 1598 Quarto of "Love's Labour's Lost" we are in- 
formed that it was presented before her Highness this last 
Christmas and is now "newly corrected and augmented by W. 
Shakespeare." It was a court play then, and indeed it bears 
every mark of one. It is an imitative performance, after the 
fashionable model of John Lyly, but it imitates with a high 
sense of humor and burlesques its model audaciously. 

All young artists in drama are preoccupied with plot or 
"construction," character comes later. The plot of "Love's 
Labour's Lost" turns on "confusion of identity," the Princess 
and her ladies masking themselves to the perplexity of their 
masked lovers. For the rest, in its whole conception as in its 
diction, the thing is consciously artificial and extravagant from 
first to last. 

"The Comedy of Errors" is an experiment on a different 
model; not Lyly now, but Plautus, and Plautus to be out- 
Plautused. Again we have confusion of identity for the motive, 
but here confusion of identity does not merely turn the plot, 
as in "Love's Labour's Lost"; it means all the play, and the 
play means nothing else. Where Plautus had one pair of twin 
brothers so featured that they cannot be told apart, Shakespeare 
adds another pair, and the fun is drawn out with astonishing 
dexterity. Let three things, however, be observed: (1) The feat 
is achieved at a total sacrifice of character — and indeed he who 
starts out to confuse identity must, consciously or not, set him- 
self the task of obliterating character. (2) Unless a conven- 
tion of pasteboard be accepted as substitute for flesh and 
blood, the events are incredible. (3) On the stage of Plautus 

1 For instance, any poet or dramatist may take the story of Tristram and 
Iseult and make what he can of it; whereas if I use a plot of Mr. Hall Caine's 
or of Mrs. Humphry Ward's, I am a branded thief. The reader will find an amus- 
ing attempt to delimit the offense of plagiarism in an appendix to Charles Reade's 
novel The Wandering Heir.. 
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the convention of two men being like enough in feature to de- 
ceive even their wives might pass. It was actually a conven- 
tion of pasteboard, since the players wore masks. Paint two 
masks alike, and (since masks muffle voices) the trick is done. 
But (4) Shakespeare, dispensing with the masks, doubled the 
confusion by tacking a pair of Dromios on to a pair of Antipho- 
luses; and to double one situation so improbable is to multiply 
its improbability by the hundred. 

It is all done, to be sure, with such amazing resource that, 
were ingenuity of stagecraft the test of great drama, we might 
say, "Here is a man who has little or nothing to learn." But 
ingenuity of stagecraft is not the test of great drama; and in 
fact Shakespeare had much more than a vast deal to learn. He 
had a vast deal to unlearn. 

A dramatic author must start by mastering certain stage- 
mechanics. Having mastered them, he must — to be great — 
unlearn reliance on them, learn to cut them away as he grows 
to perceive that the secret of his art resides in playing human 
being against human being, man against woman, character 
against character, will against will — not in devising "situa- 
tions" or "curtains" and operating puppets to produce these. 
His art touches climax when his "situations" and "cur- 
tains" astound, yet are visibly, rationally, necessarily brought 
about by the men and women he has conjured on to his stage; 
so that we tell ourselves, "It is wonderful — yet what else could 
have happened?" "Othello" is one of the cleverest stage- 
plays ever written. What does it leave us to say but, in an 
awe of pity, "It is most terrible, but it must have happened 
so"? In great art, as in life, character makes the bed it lies 
on, or dies on. 

So in the next play, "The Two Gentlemen of Verona," we 
find Shakespeare learning and, perhaps even more deliberately, 
unlearning. "The Two Gentlemen of Verona" is not a great 
play: but it is a curious one, and a very wardrobe of "effects" 
in which Shakespeare afterward dressed himself to better advan- 
tage. 

In "The Two Gentlemen of Verona" Shakespeare is feeling 
for character, for real men and women. Tricks no longer satisfy 
him, but the old tricks haunt him. He must have again, as in 
"The Comedy of Errors," two gentlemen with a servant apiece 
— though the opposition is discriminated and more cunningly 
weighted. For stage-effect Proteus (supposed a friend and a 
gentleman) must suddenly behave with incredible baseness. 
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For stage-effect Valentine must surrender his true love to his 
false friend with a mawkish generosity that deserves nothing 
so much as kicking: 

All that was mine in Silvia I give thee. 

And what about Silvia? Where does Silvia come in? That 
devastating sentence may help the curtain, but it blows all char- 
acter to the winds. There are now no gentlemen in Verona. 

We come to "A Midsummer-Night's Dream," and, with 
the three earlier comedies to guide us, will attempt to conjecture 
how the young playwright would face this new piece of work. 

First we shall ask, "What had he to do ?" 

Nobody knows precisely when, or precisely where, or pre- 
cisely how "A Midsummer-Night's Dream" was first produced. 
But it is evident to me that, like "Love's Labour's Lost" and 
"The Tempest," it was written for performance at court; 
and that its particular occasion, like the occasion of "The Tem- 
pest," was a court wedding. It has all the stigmata of a court 
play. Like "Love's Labour's Lost" and "The Tempest," it 
contains an interlude; and that interlude — Bully Bottom's 
"Pyramus and Thisbe" — is designed, rehearsed, enacted for a 
wedding. Can any one read the opening scene or the closing 
speech of Theseus and doubt that the occasion was a wedding? 
Be it remembered, moreover, how the fairies dominate this 
play; how constantly and intimately fairies are associated with 
weddings in Elizabethan poetry, their genial favors invoked, 
their malign caprices prayed against. I take a stanza from Spen- 
ser's great "Epithalamion": 

Let no deluding dreams, nor dreadful sights 
Make sudden sad affrights; 

Ne let house-fyres, nor lightnings helplesse harmes, 
Ne let the Pooke nor other evil sprights, 
Ne let mischievous witches, with theyr charmes, 
Ne let hob-Goblins, names whose sense we see not, 
Fray us with things that be not. 
Let not the shrieck Oule nor the Stork be heard, 
Nor the night Raven that still deadly yels, 
Nor damned ghosts cald up with mighty spels 
Nor griesly Vultures, make us once afeard, 
Ne let the unpleasant Queen of Frogs still croaking 
Make us to wish their choking. 
Let none of these theyr drery accents sing; 
Ne let the woods them answer, nor theyr eccho ring. 
vol. cci. — no. 715 57 
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And I compare this with the fairies' last pattering ditty in our 
play: 

Now the wasted brands do glow, 

Whilst the screech-owl, screeching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 

In remembrance of a shroud. 
Now it is the time of night 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his sprite, 

In the church-way paths to glide. 
And we fairies, that do run 

By the triple Hecate's team 
From the presence of the sun, 

Following darkness like a dream, 
Now are frolic; not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallowed house; 
I am sent, with broom, before, 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 

To the best bride-bed will we, 
Which by us shall blessed be. . . . 

And each several chamber bless, 
Through this palace, with sweet peace. 

Can any one set these two passages together and doubt "A 
Midsummer-Night's Dream" to be intended for amerry Kddapo-is, 
a pretty purgation of those same goblin terrors which Spenser 
would exorcise from the bridal chamber? For my part, I make 
little doubt that Shakespeare had Spenser's very words in 
mind as he wrote. . 

Here, then, we have a young playwright commissioned to 
write a wedding play — a play to be presented at court. He 
is naturally anxious to shine; and, moreover, though his fellow- 
playwrights already pay him the compliment of being a little 
jealous, he still has his spurs to win. 

As I read the play and seek to divine its process of construc- 
tion, I seem — and the reader must take this for what it is 
worth — to see Shakespeare's mind working somewhat as follows : 

He turns over his repertory of notions, and takes stock. 

"Lyly's model has had its day, and the bloom is off it; I must 
not repeat the experiment of 'Love's Labour's Lost.' ... I 
have shown that I can do great things with mistaken identity, 
but I cannot possibly express the fun of that further than I 
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did in 'The Comedy of Errors'; and the fun there was clever, 
but a trifle hard, if not inhuman. . . . But here is a wedding; 
a wedding should be human; a wedding calls for poetry — and 
I long to fill a play with poetry. (For I can write poetry. Look 
at 'Venus and Adonis'!) . . . Still, mistaken identity is a trick 
I know, a trick in which I am known to shine. ... If I could 
only make it poetical. A pair of lovers? For mistaken iden- 
tity that means two pairs of lovers. . . . Yet, steady! We must 
not make it farcical. It was all very well to make wives mistake 
their husbands. That has been funny ever since the world 
began; that is as ancient as cuckoldy, or almost. But this is 
a wedding play, and the sentiment must be fresh. Lovers are 
not so easily mistaken as wives and husbands — or ought not to 
be — in poetry. 

"I like, too" — we fancy the young dramatist continuing — 
"that situation of the scorned lady following her sweetheart. . . . 
I did not quite bring it off in 'The Two Gentlemen of Verona'; 
but it is none the less a good situation, and I must use it again. 1 
. . . Lovers mistaking one another . . . scorned lady following 
the scorner . . . wandering through a wood (that is poetical, 
anyhow). . . . Yes, and by night; this play has to be written 
for a bridal eve. ... A night for lovers — a summer's night — 
a midsummer's night — dewy thickets — the moon. . . . The 
moon? Why, of course, the moon. Pitch darkness is for 
tragedy, moonlight for softer illusion. Lovers can be pardonably 
mistaken — under the moon. . . . What besides happens on a 
summer's night, in a woodland, under the moon? 

"Eh? . . . Oh, by Heaven! Fairies! Real Warwickshire 
fairies ! Fairies full of mischief — Robin Goodf ellow and the rest. 
Don't I know about them ? Fairies full of mischief — and for a 
wedding, too! How does that verse of Spenser's go? 

Ne let the Pooke — 

"Fairies, artificers, and ministers of all illusion . . . the 
fairy ointment, philters, pranks, 'the little western flower' 

Before milk-white, now purple with Love's wounds, 
And maidens call it Love-in-idleness. 

These and wandering lovers, a mistress scorned — why, we 
scarcely need the moon, after all!" 

Then — for the man's fancy never started to work but it 
straightway teemed — we can watch it opening out new alleys 
of fun, weaving fresh delicacies upon this central invention. 

1 And he did: not only here, but in "All's Well that Ends Well," for instance. 
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"How, for a tangle, to get one of the fairies caught in the 
web they spin? Why not even the fairy queen herself? . . . 
Yes; but the mortal she falls in with? Shall he be one of the 
lovers? . . . Well, to say truth, I haven't yet given any par- 
ticular character to these lovers. The absolute jest would be 
to bring opposite extremes into the illusion, to make Queen 
Mab dote on a gross clown. . . . All very well, but I haven't 
any clowns. . . . The answer to that seems simple: if I haven't, 
I ought to have. . . . Stay! I have been forgetting the interlude 
all this while. We must have an interlude; our interlude in 
'Love's Labour's Lost' proved the making of the play. . . . 
Now suppose we make a set of clowns perform the interlude, as 
in 'Love's Labour's Lost,' and get them chased by the fairies 
while they are rehearsing? Gross flesh and gossamer — that's an 
idea! If I cannot use it now, I certainly will some day. 1 . . . 
But I can use it now! What is that story in Ovid, about Midas 
and the ass's ears? Or am I confusing it with another story — 
which I read the other day, in that book about witches — of a 
man transformed into an ass?" 

Enough! I am not, of course, suggesting that Shakespeare 
constructed "A Midsummer-Night's Dream" just in this way. 
(As the provincial mayor said to the eminent statesman, 
"Aha, sir! that's more than you or me knows. That's Latin /") 
But I do suggest that we can immensely increase our delight 
in Shakespeare and strengthen our understanding of him if, as 
we read him again and again, we keep asking ourselves how 
the thing was done. I am sure that — hopeless as complete 
success must be — by this method we get far nearer to the 
to tC fjv etvai of a given play than by searching among " sources " 
and "origins," by debating how much Shakespeare took from 
Chaucer's "Knight's Tale," or how much he borrowed from 
Golding's "Ovid," or how much Latin he learned at Stratford 
Grammar School, or how far he anticipated modern scientific 
discoveries, or why he gave the names "Pease-blossom," "Cob- 
web," "Moth," "Mustard-Seed" to his fairies. I admit the idle 
fascination of some of these studies. A friend of mine — an old 
squire of Devon — used to demonstrate to me at great length 
that when Shakespeare wrote, in this play, of the moon looking 
"with a watery eye" — 

And when she weeps, weeps every little flower, 

Lamenting some enforced chastity — 
1 He did. See the last act of "The Merry Wives of Windsor." 
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he anticipated our modern knowledge of plant-fertilization. 
Good man, he took "enforced" to mean "compulsory"; and I 
never dared to dash his enthusiasm by hinting that, as Shake- 
speare would use the word "enforced," an "enforced chastity" 
meant a chastity violated. 

Let us note three or four things that promptly follow upon 
Shakespeare's discovering the fairies and pressing them into the 
service of this play. 

(1) To begin with, Poetry follows. The springs of it in the 
author's "Venus and Adonis" are released, and for the first 
time he is able to pour it into drama: 

And never, since the middle summer's spring, 

Met we on hill, in dale, forest or mead, 

By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 

Or in the beached margent of the sea 

To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind. . . . 

I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxslips, and the nodding violet grows 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine: 
There sleeps Titania sometime of the night, 
Lull'd in these flowers. . . . 

The honey-bags steal from the humble bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes 
To have my love to bed, and to arise: 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes. 

Never so weary, never so in woe, 

Bedabbled with the dew and torn with briars — l 

The overstrained wit of "Love's Labour's Lost," the hard 
gymnastic wit of "The Comedy of Errors," allowed no chance 
for this sort of writing. But the plot of "A Midsummer-Night's 
Dream" invites poetry, and poetry suffuses the play, as with 
portable moonlight. 

(2) The logic-chopping wit of "Love's Labour's Lost" had 
almost excluded humor. Hard, dry wit had cased "The Comedy 
of Errors" against it. With Lance in "The Two Gentlemen 

1 Echoed from "Venus and Adonis": 

The bushes in the way 
Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her face, 
Some twine about her thigh to make her stay. 
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of Verona" we have an incidental, tentative experiment in 
humor; but Lance is no part of the plot. Now, with Bottom 
and his men, we have humor let loose in a flood. In the last 
act it ripples and dances over the other flood of poetry, until de- 
murely hushed by the elves. Now the two greatest gifts of 
Shakespeare were poetry and humor; and in this play he first, 
and simultaneously, found scope for them. 

(3) As I see it, this invention of the fairies — this trust in an 
imaginative world which he understands — suddenly, in this 
play, eases and dissolves four-fifths of the difficulties Shakespeare 
has been finding with his plots. I remember reading, some 
years ago, a critique by Mr. Max Beerbohm on a performance of 
this play, and I wish I could remember his exact words, for his 
words are always worth exact quotation. But he said in effect, 
"Here we have the Master, confident in his art, at ease with it 
as a man in his dressing-gown, kicking up a loose slipper and 
catching it on his toe." "A Midsummer-Night's Dream" is 
the first play of Shakespeare's to show a really careless grace — 
the best grace of the Graces. By taking fairyland for granted, 
he comes into his inheritance; by assuming that we take it for 
granted, he achieves just that easy probability he missed in 
several plays before trusting his imagination and ours. 

(4) Lastly, let the reader note how the fairy business and 
the business of the clowns take charge of the play as it proceeds, 
in proportion as both of them are more real — that is, more really 
imagined — than the business of Lysander and Hermia, Deme- 
trius and Helena. The play has three plots interwoven: (a) the 
main sentimental plot of the four Athenian lovers; (b) the 
fairy plot which complicates (a); and (c), the grotesque plot 
which complicates (b). Now when we think of the play the 
main plot (a) comes last in our minds, for in (b) and (c) Shake- 
speare has found himself. 

I once discussed with a friend how, if given our will, we 
would have "A Midsummer-Night's Dream" presented. We 
agreed at length on this: 

The set scene should represent a large Elizabethan hall, 
paneled, having a lofty oak-timbered roof and an enormous 
staircase. The cavity under the staircase, occupying in breadth 
two-thirds of the stage, should be fronted with folding or sliding 
doors, which, being opened, should reveal the wood, recessed, 
moonlit, with its trees upon a flat arras or tapestry. On this 
secondary remoter stage the lovers should wander through their 
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adventures, the fairies now conspiring in the quiet hall under 
the lantern, anon withdrawing into the woodland to befool 
the mortals straying there. Then, for the last scene and the in- 
terlude of "Pyramus and Thisbe," the hall should be filled with 
lights and company. That over, the bridal couples go up the 
great staircase. Last of all — and after a long pause, when 
the house is quiet, the lantern all but extinguished, the hall 
looking vast and eerie, lit only by a last flicker from the hearth — 
the fairies, announced by Puck, should come tripping back, 
swarming forth from cupboards and down curtains, somersault- 
ing down-stairs, sliding down the baluster rails; all hushed as 
they fall to work with their brooms — hushed, save for one little 
voice and a thin, small chorus scarcely more audible than the 
last dropping embers: 

Through this house give glimmering light, 

By the dead and drowsy fire; 
Every elf and fairy sprite 

Hop as light as bird from brier. . . 
Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 
Will we sing and bless this place. 

Trip away, 
Make no stay, 
Meet me all by break of day. 

Aethub Quiller-Cottch. 



